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IMScel{ann. 


The proprietor of the “Sketch Book,” 
{Mr. Van Winkle, of New York,) has 
warned all publishers of newspapers and 
magazines, not to trespass on his copy- 
right, by publishing whole articles, as 
they have done. This may be construed 
to signify that he would permit extracts 
to be made: but we should not take the 
liberty to transcribe the following beau- 
tiful and affecting introduction to one of 
his sketches, were we not certain that it 
will promote the sale of the book, as far 
as our paper extends. 


LOVE IN WOMAN. 


“Tt is a common thing to laugh at all 
love stories, and to treat the tales of ro- 
mantic passion as mere fictions of poets 
and novelists, that never existed in real 
life. My observations on human na- 
ture have convinced me of the contrary, 
and have satisfied me, that however the 
surface of the character may be chilled 
and frozen by the cares of the world, 
and the pleasures of society, still there 
is a warm current of affection running 
through the depths of the coldest heart, 
that prevents its being utterly congealed. 
Indeed, I am a true believer in the blind 
deity, and go to the full extent of his 
doctrines. Shall J confess it?—I believe 
in broken hearts, and the possibility of 
dying of disappointed love! I do not, 
however, consider it a malady often fatal 
to my own sex; but I firmly believe that it 
withers down many a lovely woman into 
an early grave 

“ Man is the creature of interest and 
ambition. His nature leads him forth 
into the struggle and bustle of the world. 
Love is but the embellishment of his 
early life, or a song piped in the inter- 

vals of the acts. THe seeks for fame, for 
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fortune, for space in the world’s thought, 
and dominion over his fellow men. But 
a woman’s whole life is a history of the 
affections. The heart is her world; it is 
there her ambition strives for empire ; it 
is there her avarice seeks for hidden trea- 
sures. She sends forth her sympathies 
on adventure; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection; and if 
shipwrecked, her case is hopeless—for it 
is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

“To a man the disappointment, of 
love may occasion some bitter pangs: it 
wounds some feelings of tenderness—it 
blasts some prospects of felicity; but he 
is an active being—he can dissipate his 
thoughts in the whirl of varied occupa- 
tion, « or plunge into the tide of pleasure; 
or, if the scene of disappointment be too 
full of painful associations, he can shift 
his abode at will, and taking, as it were, 
the wings of the morning, he can fly to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, and be 
at rest. 

* But woman’s is comparatively a fix- 
ed, a secluded, and a meditative life. 
She is more the companion of her own 
thoughts and feelings; and if they are 
turned to ministers of sorrow, where 
shall she look for consolation? Her lot 
is to be wooed and won; and if unhappy 
in her love, her heart is like some for- 
tress that has been captured, and sacked, 
and abandoned, and left desolate. 

“How many bright eyes grow dim— 
how many soft cheeks grow pale—how 
many lovely forms fade away into the 
tomb, and none can tell the cause that 
blighted their loveliness, As the dove 
will clasp its wings to its side, and cover 
and conceal the arrow that is preying on 
its vitals, so it is the nature of woman, 











to hide from the world the pangs of 
| wounded affection. The love of a deli- 
‘cate female is always shy and silent. 


'—Even when fortunate, she scarcely 
(; 
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breathes it to herself; but when other- 
wise, she buries it in the recesses of her 
bosem, and there lets it cower and brood 
among the ruins of her peace. With her 
the desire of the heart has failed. The 
creat charm of existence is at an end. 
She neglects all the cheerful exercises 
that eladden the spirits, quicken the 
pulses, and send the tide of life in health- 
ful currents through the veins. Her rest 
is broken—the sweet refreshment of 
sleep is poisoned by melancholy dreams 

—“dry sorrow drinks her blood,” until 
her enfeebled frame sinks under the least 
external assailment. Look for her, after 
a little while, and you find friendship 
weeping over her untimely grave, and 
wondering that one, who but lately glow- 
ed with all the radiance of health and 
beauty, should now be brought down to 
“darkness and the worm.” "y ou will be 
told of some wintry chill, some slight in- 
disposition, that laid her low—but no 
one knows the mental malady that pre- 
viously sapped her strength, and made 
her so easy a prey to the spoiler. 

“She is like some tender tree, the 
pride and beauty of the grove: eraceful 
in its form, br ight i in its foliage, but with 
the worm preying at its core. We find 
it suddenly withering, when it should be 
most fresh and luxuriant. We see it 
drooping its branches to the earth, and 
shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and 
perished away, ‘it falls even in the still- 
ness of the forest; and as we muse over 
the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to 
recollect the blast or thunderbolt that 
could have smitten it with decay. 

“T have seen many instances of wo- 
men running to waste and self neglect, 
and disappearing gradually from the 
earth, almost as if they had been exhaled 
to heaven; and have repeatedly fancied, 
that I could trace their deaths through 
the various declensions of consumption, 
cold, debility, languor, melancholy, until 
1 reached the first symptom of disap- 
pointed love.” 


oe 
—_—_——~— 


HUMAN LIFE. 


From the Edinburgh Review of Mr. 
Poem, (No. 63.) 

“'The poet looks on man, and teaches 

us to look on him not merely with love, 

but with reverence ; and, mingling a sort 

of considerate pity ‘for the shortness of 


Rogers’ 











his busy, little career, and for the disap- 
pointments and weaknesses by which it 
is beset, with a genuine admiration of 
the great capacities he unfolds, and the 
high ‘destiny to which he seems to be re- 
served, works out a very beautiful and 
engaging picture, both of the affections 
by “which life is endeared, the trials to 
which it is exposed, and the pure and 
peaceful enjoyments with hidh it may 
often be filled. 

“This, after all, we believe, is the tone 
of true wisdom and true virtue, and that 
to which all good natures draw nearer, 
as they approach the close of life, and 
come to act less, and to know and to me- 
ditate more, on the varying and crowded 
scenes of human existence. When the 
inordinate hopes of early youth, which 
provoke their own disappointment, have 
been sobered down by longer experience 
and more extended views—when the 
keen contentions, and eager rivalries, 
which employed our riper age, have ex- 
pired or been abandoned—when we have 
seen, year after year, the objects of our 
fiercest hostility, and of our fondest af- 
fections, lie down together in the hal- 
lowed peace of the grave—when ordi- 
nary pleasures and amusements begin to 
be insipid, and the gay derision which 
seasoned them to appear flat and impor- 
tunate—when we reflect how often we 
have mourned and been comforted— 
what opposite opinions we have succes- 
sively maintained and abandoned—to 
what inconsistent habits we have gra- 
dually been formed—and how frequent- 
ly the objects of our pride have proved 
the sources of our shame; we are natu- 

rally led to recur to the careless days of 

our childhood, and to retrace the whole 
of our career, ‘and that of our contempo- 
raries, with feelings of far,greater humili- 
ty and indulgence than those by which 
it had been accompanied :—to think all 
vain but affection and honour—the sim- 
plest and cheapest pleasures the truest 
and most precious—and generosity of 
sentiment the only mental superiority 
which ought either to be wished for or 
admired.” 


—--—— 


The Inquisition— Those victims are 
already forgotten whom she hath immo- 
lated: the “generations of men are re- 
newed, and those countries flourish again 
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ifat have been ravaged and depopulated 
by her fury: but many ages will elapse 
before her vestiges are eradicated from 
the features of the Spanish character. 
She has arrested a generous and enlight- 
ened nation in its progress towards the 
summit of perfection; has banished ge- 
nius from a region where it had been hi- 
therto indigenous, and hath diffused a 
mournful calm and melancholy silence, 
such as is wont to reside-on the tomb- 
stones of departed souls, over the minds 
of a people, who were, beyond all others 
of our hemisphere, mechanically formed 
for joyous and delightful sensations. 
[Schiller’s Belgian Republic. 
THE PRESENT AGE. 

The sights Ihave seen.—The following 
condensed chronology of events may be 
taken as a nut-shell argument in proof of 
an affirmation, which, though few might 
dispute, is still open to controversy by 
the captious sophist. We owe it to the 
pen of the Rev. Mr. Dutens, a gentleman 
well known as a literary and diplomatic 
character. It is taken from a sketch 
lately published called “The sights I 
have seen;” and contains a more com- 
pressive view of the leading events of 
modern times than we have seen. As 
such we offer it to our readers: 

“{ have seen a king imprisoned by his 
son; 5 emperors massacred, 5 kings as- 
sassinated, 6 kings deposed, 5 republics 
annihilated, and a great kingdom effaced 
from the map of Europe. I have seen 
England lose in eight years half North 
America, after possessing it for more 
than a century. I have seen her verify- 
ing the sentiments of an ancient, (that 
the empire of the seas gives that of the 
land) take the Cape of Good Hope and 
the island of Ceylon from the Dutch; 
Malta, Egypt, and several colonies from 
the French. 1 have seen her dictate the 
law to the king of Denmark at Copenha- 
gen, and carry her victorious arms into 
the most remote parts of the world. I 
have seen this same England, in 1780, re- 
sist the combined efforts of Europe, of 
America and the northern powers, who 
formed an armed neutrality against her 
maritime dominion. I have seen her in 


the revolutionary war, often destitute of 
allies and alone opposing the enormous 
power of France, of Italv, of Denmark, 
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and of Russia. I have seen the son of 
an Englishman go out to India, as writer 
to a mercantile company; but quitting 
this service, when very young, to em- 
brace the military life, afterwards rising 
to the head of the army, dethrone a 
most powerful prince in the east, place 
another on his throne, conquer a part of 
Hindostan, and raise the British domi- 
nion in that quarter to the pre-eminence 
which it now enjoys. 

I have seen, what has no example in 
history, a Jittle Corsican gentleman con- 
quer Italy; force the emperor of Germa- 








ny to make a disgraceful peace; take 


| Malta in two days; Egypt in a month; re- 


turn from thence and place himself on 
the throne of the Bourbons; and all in less 
than four years, from May, 1796, to Nov. 
1799. I have seen him transport his 
army and artillery in the midst of winter 
over the most difficult pass of the Alps, 
and in a single battle, dedite at once the 
fate of Germany and of Italy. I have 
seen this same- Corsican gentleman or- 
der the pope to Paris, in 1804, to crown 
him emperor of the French, and after- 
wards depose the same pope, and de- 
prive him of the temporal possessions 
which his ancestors had enjoyed for 
more than a thousand years. 

I have seen him declare himself king 
of Italy. I have seen him braving a for- 
midable league which wasdirected against 
him, march to Vienna and even into 
Hungary, in six weeks; give the law 
three times to the emperor of Germany, 
compel him to abdicate the imperial 
crown of the Ceesars; deprive him of 
a part of his dominions; force the em- 
peror of Russia twice to retire; and soon 
after oblige him to march to his assistance 
against the emperor of Austria—I have 
seen him destroy the power of the king 
of Prussia in fifteen days, and strike ali 
Europe with dismay. I have seen him 
dethrone five kings, and create eight 
others; annex Holland to France; dictate 
to Spain as if it were one of his pro- 
vinces; employ her forces as his own, 
and at last take possession of the whole 
kingdom. I have seen him pronounce a 
divorce between himself and his own 
wife, whom he had previously, at his own 
coronation, declared to be empress of 
France and the partner of his throne. In 
short, I have seen him extend his domi- 
'nions farther than those of Charlemagne, 
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and find nothing that could resist his 
ambition, but the king of Great Britain, 
sometimes ‘vith the troops of the con- 
tinent in his pay.” 

Such are some of the strange sights 
which Mr. Dutens has seen, and the 
most striking of which those who are 
much younger than he is have beheld 
with equal consternation and surprise. 

| Lancaster Journal. 


The Whale Fishery.—The decline of 
commerce generally, appears to have 
drawn the attention of some capitalists 
to this most usefui and profitable branch 
of navigation. Hitherto, only a few ports 
of the United States have entered into 
it. Nantucket, New Bedford, and Sag 
Harbour, have almost engrossed the trade, 
and have consequently reared for our 
country some of the finest seamen, who 
have contributed to her wealth, and sus- 
tained her honour on the “ mountain 
wave.” 

Last season there were six whaling 
ships owned at Sag Harbour, which have 
recently returned from successful voy- 
ages; and we now understand that nine 
or ten will be fitted out from that little 
port, some of which will be partly own- 
ed in this city. The voyage is peculiar- 
ly healthy, and from the nature of the 
contract, the sailor feels a great ambition 
in the success of the ship. ‘The busi- 
ness is favourable to economy and mo- 
rals. The ship rarely touches at a port, 
and the seaman returns to nis home with 
the whole fruits of his voyage. Much 
leisure is afforded for the improvement 
of boys—a thing not always lost sight of 
even on shipboard. In every point of 
view, it is desirable to cultivate the fish- 
eries, and the present cheapness of ves- 
sels, and plenty of seamen, will probably 
tend greatly to increase our enterprise 
in this profitable navigation. 

LV. ¥. Columbian. 


——— — 


PHENOMENA, 


We have been furnished with the fol- 
lowing notice of an extraordinary ap- 
pearance in the heavens, early yesterday 
morning : Phil. Gaz. 


August 3.—This morning at 5 o’clock, 
a most splendid and uncommon rainbow | 
appeared in the western hemisphere, | stronger. 


~ 


complete from its centre, or its highest 
altitude down to each of its extremities, 
embracing an elevation of 45 degrees, 
extending from 2 or 3 points west of 
south, to the same points north of west. 
It began a few minutes before 5, and 
continued for 15 or 20 minutes in all its 
grandeur. 

About half an hour before sunrise, the 
north-eastern horizon assumed a remark- 


burnished gold, and immediately on the 
ascension of the orb gf day above the 
horizon, one of the most sublime objects 
was presented to the view of the con- 
templative mind, that could be conceived; 
and continued to exhibit the same mag- 
nificent appearance, until Sol, by his ir- 
resistible and cheering beams, dissipa- 
ted the clouds which caused both these 
phenomena. 


Kentucky.—The increasing pressure 
of the times, it seems, is slowly produc- 
ing a change in public opinion, and add- 
ing to the number of those, who are in 
favour of a suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and other expedients of a similar 
character. A public meeting was held 
at Louisville on the 16th inst. from 
which it would appear, that the suspen- 
sionists have gained ground considera- 
bly, in that quarter. At the former meet- 
ing there, the number was small: at the 
late meeting, they were the majority. 
But few of the farmers however attend- 
ed; and for that reason, other meetings 
in different parts of the county are to be 
held on the 3ist, in order to ascertain 
the sense of the county correctly. The 
scarcity of money is no doubt becoming 
greater and more oppressive every day, 
as every attentive and reflecting man 
has anticipated; and how far it may go 








j 





is still matter of conjecture; but we can- 
not yet perceive the evidences of its be- 
ing so great, or of its probably becoming 
so great, as to justify such a dangerous 
and unjust project, as even a temporary 
stoppage of payment at the Bank of Ken- 
_tucky. At the same time we must ac- 
knowledge, that however unjust and im- 
_ politic a suspension seems to be, and how- 
| ever contrary to the wishes of a majority 
‘of the people, the probability that it 
| will actually occur, is becoming much 


[Kentucky Rep. 





able bright appearance, of the colour of 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR SPECIE—IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, &c. 10] 


TREASURY NOTES. 


Ihe wildest theories and most chime- 
rical projects are afloat at the present 
period of pecuniary distress and embar- 
rassment. The remedies proposed for 
our ills have all the features of the gross- 
est quackery. The prescriptions of our 
political doctors, so far from reaching 
the sources of the disorder, would, if ap- 
plied, aggravate it. They seem a 
larly charmed with the project of issuing 
treasury notes, as if this would not be 
substituting paper for paper, and post- 
poning to a still more distant day the 
restoration of our commercial affairs to 
a more healthy state. The scarcity of a 
circulating medium te all who have been 
straining their credit, must have been an- 
ticipated, and the re-action of distress 
follows as naturally and necessarily from 
such a system, as debility in the animal 
system from over excitement. 

We have choked the channel of cir- 
culation with paper, and we must relieve 
it. We must return to a free exchange 
of bank notes for specie, or we shall al- 
ways be encumbered with an excess of 
the former, and continue our staple pro- 
ducts at too high a price for exportation. 

Let us suppose now an emission of 
treasury notes; what can prevent an in- 
crease of prices. Let us suppose they 
are issued to those only who can give 
the very best security for repayment ; 
what can prevent r depreciation, 
when not exchanged for specie, as ap- 
pears to be the plan. What can endue 
them with a property that never yet be- 
longed, and never can belong, to any 
species of irredeemable paper money. 
Let us reject all such nostrums, and re- 
turn to that salutary system of curren- 
cy, from which alone steadiness and se- 
curity in commerce can be expected. 

We may rest assured, that we shall 
be obliged to retrace our steps sooner or 
later. What can entitle us to the pri- 
vilege of sustaining the prices of our 
staple products higher than similar pro- 
ducts elsewhere, allowing for the differ- 
ence of quality? Who will purchase of 
us at these relatively higher prices? 
Will not our foreign trade be entirely 
nee if such a system is persisted 
int 

The treasury of the United States 


will be assailed by popular clamour to | 











devise some plan of relief as the next 
session of Congress approaches; but ie- 
gislative interference will only aggravate 
the disorder. There is but one mode of 
relief, and that is the rigid enforcement 
of specie payments. Much may be ex- 
pected from the state legislatures, in 
this view, if their members are firm and 
independent enough to do their duty, 
and sufficiently enlightened to perceive 
in what that duty consists. We expect 
to hear of the agitation of the most per- 
nicious projects within those assemblies, 
but we rely on the intelligence of the 
more considerate to resist and prevent 
their adoption. May we never Sas of 
any of them suspending the course of 
justice in cases of contract for debt. Let 
us keep ourselves free from this blemish. 
The times call for forbearance, but they 
also call for firmness. 

| Charleston Patriot. 


—_—---— 


Mentz, June 6. 
Emigrants.—From the 17th of April 
to the end of May, the number of emi- 
grants to America, who have passed by 
our city, down the Rhine, is 1162, viz. 
315 men, 262 women, and 585 children; 
685 of whom were from Wirtemburg, 
called Separatists. ‘There was one man 
of 64 years of age, with his wife and 14 
children. 
== 


The following singular translation ap- 
pears in the edition of the Bible, “1M- 
PRINTED AT London, by Roserr 
Barker, printer to the kings most Ew- 
cellent Majistie, 1610.”—In the 3d chap- 
ter and 7th verse of Genesis, and which, 
for the benefit of all concerned, we here 
transcribe: 

“Then the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were 
waked, and they sewed figge trew leaues 
together, and made themselues breeches.” 

Imprisonment for Debt.—One of the 
Osage Indians, who were on a visit to 
Washington city a few years ago, being 
in Baltimore, was shown every thing in 
the latter city that it was supposed could 
interest the attention of one of the na- 
tive lords of the forest. Among other 
things, his guide conducted him to see 
the gaol. After viewing it with attention, 
he exclaimed, ‘What dat?’ The reply 
was, ‘ The gaol” Indian—‘ What’s gaol 
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His guide answered, “ A place to put In- 
dians in, who don’t pay the skins they 
owe,” (skins being the medium of ex- 
change, or symbol of wealth, among the 
North American savages.) Having view- 
ed it for some time with astonishment, 
the untutored child of nature gave this 
reply, worthy of a Socrates, a Plato, a 
Rochefaucault, or a Franklin—* Indian 


can no catch skin dere.” [ durora. 





MARRIAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


_ An important Scottish law case, (extracted 


from the History of the Wars,) which is 
well known to several gentlemen in Mon- 
trea}, and will illustrate the nature of mar- 
riage in Scotland. [MV ¥. Amer. 
In 1813, two days previous to the third 
reading of the Stipendiary Curates’ Bill, 
an important appeal case, regarding the 
Scottish law of marriages, was heard in 
the House of Lords, M‘Adam v. Adam. 
M‘Adam, a gentleman of very large for- 
tune in Ayrshire, kept a mistress in his 
house for many years, and had children 
by her. One morning he called the ser- 
vants into the room where he and his 
mistress were at breakfast, and taking 
5 

her by the hand, declared, in their pre- 
sence, that she was his wife—the same 
day he shot himself. The question 
therefore rested, whether this was a va- 
lid marriage, and consequently the chil- 
dren legitimate? And upon the decision 
of this question depended the succession 
to the real estate of 10,000/. per ann. 
The result was, that the marriage was 
pronounced to be valid; by which deci- 
sion it may be considered as finally es- 
tablished, that, by the law of Scotland, 
as it at present stands, a mere verbal de- 
claration of marriage, by the parties 
themselves, deliberately made in the 
presence of witnesses, constitutes a valid 
marriage, provable by the testimony of 
the witnesses, without any writing, or 


) 


any other ceremony, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal. 


a 


ENGLISH LIBERTY. 


We iranslate the following paragraph 
literally from the last number of the 
Hamburgh Correspondenten. We have 
no doubt it is piously believed, by at 
least one half of those for whose edifica- 
Among the many 


tion it is integded. 





| 
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SCOTTISH LAW OF MARRIAGE—SLANDER AGAINST ENGLAND. 


singular qualities which are supposed to 
distinguish us by untravelled and unre- 
flecting foreigners (a large body,) that of 
sending ourselves, for slight causes, into 
the other world by the aid of a halter, a 
pistol, or a razor, is devoutly credited : 
“Two houses opposite each other, at 
a smai! Jane in London, being in a very 
decayed state, they were secured by a 
post reaching across the lane; this was 
considered by disappointed reformers, 
&c. as a very retired and comfortable 
place to hang themselves, and almost 
every morning there were found two or 
three of these miserable subjects hanging; 
till, at last, it became a nuisance, and the 
police being very attentive, placed a con- 
stable on the spot for preventing the like 
amusements. Scarcely had this guardian 
taken his station, when a gentleman, with 
a string in his hand, appeared, and was 


deliberately going to despatch himself 


out of this world of trouble; but being 
told by the constable he must look for 


‘another place, as hanging was prohibited 


there, ‘G—d d—n,’ he exclaimed, ‘ what 
is become of our liberty ? ” 


[ Lond. Cour. 








Jnternal Fmprovement, 





On the Schuylkill Navigation Company. 


Being myself a stockholder in the fund pro- 
vided for improving the navigation of this va- 
luable river, | have of course felt interested, 
and desirous that the work might be speedily 
and effectually accomplished. ! have visited 
and examined some of the improvements, and 
as to the remainder, have had access to seve- 
ral of the best sources of information, from 
persons who are competent judges, and have 
lately seen and examined the whole of them. 
The result is, that I believe what Lam now 
about to communicate, may be relied on for 
its correctness, and I publish it for the satis- 
faction of my fellow stockholders, and of the 
public in general. 

The whole fall in this river, from the head 
of the proposed improveiments, at the mouth 
of Mill creck, in Schuylkill county, to low 
water mark at the Fair Mount dam, now erect- 
ing near the northern line of this city, as the 
levels have been taken, is about 607 feet; 
the distance by the public road about 90 
miles, but along the meanders of the river 
about 114 miles. 

I shall divide this whole route into several 
parts, and explain each of them separately. 

Ist. From the mouth of Mill creek to the 
mouth of Little Schuylkill, at the Blue moun. 
tain, the distance by water may be about 


‘nineteen miles, and the whole fall about two 
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SCHUYLKILL 


hundred and twenty-six feet, making on an 
average nearly twelve feet fall per mile: the 
improvement by dams, canals, and locks, of 
about one hundred and sixty-five feet of this 
fall, has been begun, and will during the pre- 
sent season be completed. 

2d. From the Blue mountain, at the mouth 
of Little Schuylkill, to Reading, the distance 
by water is nearly twenty-six miles, and the 
full in the river about one hundred and ninety- 
five feet, making on an average seven and an 
half feet fall per mile. The improvements 
now progressing in this part are, one dam of 
twenty-six feet high, well founded ona rocky 
bottom, and another about five feet high, be- 
tween the Blue mountain and the village of 
Hfamburg: both of them, with their necessary 
canals and locks, overcome a fall of forty-eight 
feet. They will be considerably advanced du- 
ring the present year, and it is intended they 
shall be completed some time in the next 
year. 

3d. From the Reading bridge to Green 
Tree ford, about six miles down the river, 
are strong rapids, and also Lewis’ falls; the 
whole descent about thirty-nine feet; in this 
part two dams, with the necessary locks, are 
now in progress; one of the dams, to be eigh- 
teen feet high, is securely founded on a rocky 
bottom; the other is to be six feet high : all 
these are expected to be completed before 
the end of the present year. 

4th. From Green Tree ford above mention- 
ed, to the head of the pool occasioned by the 
Flat Rock dam, near Matson’s ford, about a 
mile above Springmill, the distance along the 
river is about fifty miles, and the fall about 
one hundred and seven feet, or on an average 
about two feet and one-eighth fall per mile. 
Within this distance, the improvements now 
in hand, are, a dam across the river, in an ob- 
lique line, above Matson’s ford, about six feet 
high from its noble rocky foundation, its 
length about seven hundred feet; there will 
be acanal about three quarters of a mile long, 
on the east side of the river, with necessary 
locks; also a dam at Norristown, eight or nine 
hundred feet in length across the river, near- 
ly seven feet high, with a canal on the west- 
ern side of the river, about three quarters of 
a mile long, having its necessary locks. Both 
of these improvements, it is expected, will 
be completed by the end of the present year, 
and will together overcome a fall of about 
twenty feet, and improve the river about se- 
ven miles, and, with the improvements below 
them, will complete a safe and good naviga- 
tion as far as twenty miles up the stream from 
the city. 

Sth. The Flat Rock dam is in length about 
five hundred and forty feet between the abut- 
ments; across the channel it is fourteen feet 
high above low water, and on average twelve 
feet high, and securely founded on a rocky 
bottom; the canal is on the eastern shore, 
near two miles long, with a guard lock at the 
upper end, and four chamber locks at its out- 
let or lower end, all built of stone mason 
work. This improvement overcomes 27 feet 
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of fall, is finished, and has been in complete 
operation since the fifteenth of March last, 
when the company began to collect tolls at 
the locks. 

6th. The Fair Mount dam, now erecting 
by the City Councils at their own expense, 
in consideration of the great water power 
granted to them by the company, 1s for the pur- 
pose of supplying the whole city and liberties 
with good and wholesome water, in such 
abundance, as to water all the streets, and 
run smartly along all the gutters, in the sum- 
mer season, and to afford the greatest plenty 
for other commor purposes, so as to make 
this the best watered city perhaps in the 
world. 

This dam will be about twelve feet high 
above common low tides, and is intended to 
deaden the current of the river, so as to give 
a sufficient depth of water in the lower lock 
at the Flat Rock improvements. It is expect- 
ed that the whole of this Fair Mount improve- 
ment, at least so far as respects the naviga- 
tion, will be completed before the end of 
next year. 

The improvements above the Blue moun- 
tain, overcoming a fall of two hundred and 
twenty-six feet, by the time they are all finish- 
ed, it is expected, will have cost about six 
hundred dollars on an average for every 
foot of the fall. And those between the Blue 





'mountain and this city it is supposed, will 


cost on an average about one thousand dol- 
lars for every foot of its whole fall, which is 
about three hundred and eighty feet to low 
water at Fair Mount. 

Those parts of the river which have been 
above stated as being now either wholly im- 
proved or in progress, having a fall of two 
hundred and ninety-five feet, comprehend all 
the most difficult, rapid, and dangerous por- 
tions of the river: what will remain to be ac- 
complished afterwards, having in the whole a 
fall of about three hundred and twelve feet, 
are either of the narrowest or of the most 
easy and gentle parts of the river, and it is 
estimated that their improvement will be con- 
siderably less expensive to each foot of its 
fall, than those portions which have been ex- 
ecuted, or are now in rapid progress, and 
that the whole may be finished in 1820, or at 
farthest before the end of the year 1821. 

There are now from four to five hundred 
men at work on the various improvements 
which are above specified, as making by the 
company, and from fifty to one hundred men 
at the Fair Mount works, under the contract 
of the city corporation. 

A new source of profit to the stockholders, 
and of advantage to the public, has made its 
appearance by the limestone boats bringing 
down that article for burning into lime in the 
city, and along all the side waters of the De- 
laware, not only for building, but for manure 
in New Jersey, state of Delaware, &c. This 
trade is only in its infancy, yet I understand 
that near fifteen hundred tons, paying thirty 
cents per ton, have passed down through tke 
Flat Rock locks from the fifteenth of March 
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to the first instant. One limeburner I have | 
been informed, has said that he would be very | 
willing to compound, so as to pay the com- | 
pany one thousand dollars a year, for his tolls. | 
There can be no doubt but that in a few years | 
the tolls, on limestone and marble alone, will | 
amount from five to ten thousand dollars per | 
annum. But the great source of tolls will 
arise from the immense quantities of most 
excellent fossil coal, which abounds near the 
upper end of these improvements, and which 
will be coming down in great quantities, as 
soon as the navigation shall be completely 
improved, for the supply not only of all the 
country on this river and the bay of Dela- 
ware, but for our city, New York, Boston, and 
many other Atlantic cities, towns and manu- 
factories. And as soon as the turnpike road 
from Berwick to or near the mouth of Mill 
creek, and more especially as soon as the 
Tulpehocken canal shall be completed, the 
immense tribute of the productions of the 
country on and between the north-east and 
west branches of the Susquehanna and the 
Juniata, will be pouring into and down the 
Schuylkill, as the best and cheapest route to 
a sea-port at Philadelphia. 

The improvements at the Flat Rock, at 
and near Reading, at and near Hamburg, and 
elsewhere, will yield a vast water power for 
the use of various manufacturing establish- 
ments, which will be in demand whenever 
these shall recover from their present de- 
pression, and will doubtless become a source 
of great revenue to the stockholders in the 
course of future years, and, with the tolls, 
when the whole shall be in full operation, 
will enable the managers to make as large di- 
vidends as the law permits, which is fifteen 
per cent. per annum. 

On the whole, I can see no cause for the 
subscribers to this stock, or for this city, or 
for the public at large, to be discouraged in 
regard to the speedy and effectual comple- 
tion of this navigation, so important as the 
first link in a long chain of internal improve- 
ments, leading from the north and the north- 
western parts of the state to this city. 

A Srockuouver. 
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Iutercourse between Philadelphia and | 
Baltimore. 


The following, (says Niles’ Weekly 
Register) showing the extent of the in- 
tercourse between Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, was furnished to the editor of 
the Register, by an intelligent and in- 
quiring traveller, and is, probably, pretty 
accurate. 

The means of the ‘Union Line,’ for 
the conveyance of passengers and goods 
from city to city, via Frenchtown and 








F)kton, on the waters of the Chesapeake, 





INTERCOURSE BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


and Newcastle en those of the Dela- 
ware, are— 
3 steam-boats in the Chesapeake, 
2 do. in the Delaware, 
3 sloops in the Chesapeake, 
2 do. in the Delaware, 
18 four horse stages, 
12 heavy wagons. 


Employing about 159 men, and 160 
horses. 

By this line, passengers may leave 
Philadelphia or Baltimore early in the 
morning, and make the journey between 
them at an early hour in the evening, via 
Elkton and Newcastle. The chief in- 
tercourse, however, is maintained by the 
line of boats which leaves Philadelphia 
at 12 at noon, and Baltimore at 5 P. M. 
and respectively end the journey at from 
9 to 11 A.M. at Philadelphia, and at 
from $ to 5 A. M. at Baltimore. Goods 
generally carried by the packets and the 
heavy wagons, commonly reach either 
city from the other in from three to four 
days. 

In the year 1818, it is believed there 
were about $0,000 full passengers be- 
tween these cities, to and from, besides 
way passengers; and the freight carried 
by the sloops and wagons might amount 
to 40,000 dollars. 

The following calculation of capital, 
costs, and profit, is interesting, though 
not pretended to be given as accurate: 








5 steam-boats, at $40,000 (av.) $200,000 

5 sloops, 4,000 20,000 
18 stages, 200 3,600 
12 wagons, with gears, 150 1,800 
150 horses, 100 15,060 
Miscellaneous, say 10,000 
$250,400 








Cr. 50,000 passengers, at 6 $180,090 











Way passengers, 20,000 
Freight of goods in the packets, 40,000 
$240,000 
Dr. Fuel for steam-boats, $359,000 
Wages for 150 men, 300 days, 
ut $1 per day, 47,700 
‘* Wear and tear,’’ 25 per cen- 
tum on capital, 62,600 
Horse feed, 30,009 
To cover all losses, superinten- 
dence, wharf rents, &c. and 
for profits, 69,700 
$240,000 





——— 
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Recapitulation of the Tonnage of the 
United States, for the year 1817. 
The aggregate amount of the tonnage of 


the United States, on the 31st of December, 
1817, is stated at 1,599,911 41; whereof per- 


manent registered tonnage 708,165 30; tem- | 


porary do. do. 101,559 40; total registered 
$09,724 70. Permanent enrolled and licensed 
tonnage 52u,815 56; temporary do. do. do. 
14,982 59; total enrolled and licensed ton- 
nage *535,798 20; licensed under 20 tons, 
employed in the coasting trade, 43,571 62; 
cod fishery 19,8516 79; total licensed ten- 
nage, under twenty tons 54,388 46; as above 
1,399,911 441, 

* Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage 
there was employed in the coasting trade, 
481,457 92; whale fishery, 349,92; cod do. 
53,990 26: as above, 555,798 20. 

Treasury Dep. Register’s Office, Jan. 13, 1819. 
Joseru Novunsr, Register. 


eS 








Exports from St. Petersburg. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser gives the fol- 
Jowing statement of the exports from St. Pe- 
tersburg, in American vessels, during the year 
1818. The whole number of ships was 60, 
of which 24 cleared for Boston, 12 for New 
York, 5 for Salem, S for New Bedford. ‘The 
principal articles are 502,402 poods bar iron, 
7654 do. sheet iron, 500,247 do. hemp, 54,817 
pieces of sailcloth, 31,183 do. ravens duck, 
25,937 do. flems, 652,166 arshenes, broad dia- 
per, 9,595 narrow do. 191,707 do. crash, be- 
sides a great variety of other articles in smaller 
quantities.” 


A comparison of the heat of June and July, 
in the vears 1818 and 1819, by the same 
thermometer, placed in the same situation, 
in this city. Also, a list of the number of 
deaths in the City and Liberties, in the same 
two months of those years. 


Thermometer, in 1818. 
At sunrise. At3P.M. Mean. 


Out. Within. 
JUNE ss 78.0 73.0 
Jury ee 80.7 75.9 
Average of all 4 
fae 8 is ¢ 68.7 79.4 74.0 


Thermometer, in 1819. 
At sunrise. At3 P.M. Mean. 


Out. Within. 
JUNE al 79.4 72.6 
JULY . . . 68.4 80.8 74.6 
Average of all? 67.2 80.1 73.6 


June & July § 


By the above Table it appears the mean 
heat of the two months, was 1° 5’ lower at 
sunrise this year than the last; that at 5 P. M. 
it was seven-tenths of a degree hotter, and on 
the average on sunrise and 3 P. M. The pre- 
sent has been four-tenths of a degree cooler 
than the vear 1818. 


Those who believe that the prevalence of 
malignant fever in our city, is affected by 
the heat of the summer, may hence draw a 
favourable conclusion, as this season is not on 
the whole hotter than the last. 


Mortality in the City and Liberties in June and 
July, of 1818 and 1819. 


Adults. Children, Total, 
In 9 weeks of 1818, May 3v, 


to Aug. 1, died 292 249 541 
In 9 weeks of 1819, May 29, 
to July 31, died 233 324 557 


By this statement, it appears that the de- 
crease of the deaths of grown persons has 
been 59 in favour of the present year. And 
the increase of the deaths of children has 
been 75—the total increase only 16. 

Those who are curious in examining such 
subjects, may be gratified by turning to the 
Daily Advertiser of the 9th or the Freeman’s 
Journal of the 11th Sept. 1817. C. E 
Poulson’s Adv.) 
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Allston’s and Leslie’s New Pictures. 


[Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine, 
by the Boston Athenzum. } 


The exhibition at the Royal Academy, So- 
merset House, was opened to the public, on 
the first Monday in May; and as it contains 
1248 various works of art, we are not sur- 
prised to find different degrees of merit, and 
many performances of a very high class, con- 
trasted with mediocrity. 

No, 509. “Jacob’s Dream.” By Washington 
Allston, A. R. A. This artist, considering the 
ladder mentioned in the text in a figurative 
view, has taken a license much in favour of 
this composition, and substituted three suc- 
cessive and immense flights of broad steps in 
its place. This ascent from earth to heaven 
occupies the centre, and its terminations, on 
each side are concealed by clouds. Jacob is 
represented in the middle of the foreground, 
at the foot of the steps, asleep on his back, 
with his head resting on a stone. His position 
is nearly horizontal, but with a very delicate 
foreshortening of his whole figure. An angel 
stands at his head; two more very beautiful 
figures stand on the lowest step close to him, 
and three on the foreground near his feet. 
These angels are not infantine or cherubic 
forms, but of youthful stature, and celestial 
grace; and their attitudes and gestures show 
that their attention is fixed upon Jacob. The 
top of the first flight of steps is a vast plane, 
on which a heavenly host is seen in the form 
ofa crescent. The most distant figures are in 
the concavity of this bow, and those which 
stand near its points rise in height, and are 
painted in stronger hues. In the centre of 
the front of this plane the Holy Spirit rises 











gracefully, with wings extended and hands 
crossed on the breast. This part of the com. 
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position is painted in golden aerial hues, and 
connected with that which is on the fore- 
ground below, by two angels, half-way up the 
flight of steps: one, on the left side, is ascend- 
ing, and seen in a back view, just above the 
three angels near Jacob’s feet; the other is 
descending, and near the angel, who stands 
at Jacob’s head. 

Above the first flight of steps, behind the 
celestial host, a second flight rises to an im- 
mense height, on which another crescent of 
angels, clothed in the brightness of eternal 
day, is scarcely discernible. Behind this ra- 
diant choir, the ascent continues, with forms 
angelic, diminished and melting into light. 
This flight rises to the throne of the Omnipo- 
tent, whose presence is veiled in ineffable 
glory, at an immeasurable height above. The 
flood of divine illumination is contrasted by 
the deep shadows of the foreground below, 
where the blackness of night overspreads the 
earth. This impervious darkness rises, in 
dreary masses, on each side and round the 
top of the picture, so as to concentre the vi- 
sionary lustre within, and give an idea of in- 
conceivable distance from the spot on which 
Jacob sleeps, to the highest region of the 
heavens. 

The delicacy of the execution, in some of 
the details, betrays anxiety, which in a per- 
ceptible degree, takes away their firmness; 
and there are a few inequalities in the heads 
and forms, although the artist’s skill and fine 
taste, as a draughtsman, are evidenced by the 
general elegance and beauty of the naked 
parts. There is a sublimity in Mr. Allston’s 
conception of the subject, which places it 
among the foremost of the first class of sacred 
compositions in our time. There are some 
touches of the finest sensibility in the dispo- 
sition of Jacob; and the beauty of form and 
attitudes of the two angels on the lowest step, 
and of the one who is descending near the 
angel, at Jacob’s head, may well be termed 
Raffaellic, although perfectly original. ‘The 
gentle action and gliding motion of disem- 
bodied beings under a human seeming, with 
their unaffected simplicity and undefinable 
grace, give a spiritual character to the mes- 
sengers of God, with which the ascents are 
peopled: and notwithstanding the infinity 
comprehended in the scene, the whole is, at 
once, imprest upon the eye and mind with an 
imposing serenity and celestial grandeur. 

Mr. Allston, who is a native of America, 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Acade- 
my last year. He possesses the classical mind 
of a poet, with the skill of a painter and the 
manners of a gentleman, and is universally 
beloved by his brother artists, a proof that 
the eminent abilities of an artist, when accom- 
panied by amenity and candour, are a recom- 
mendation to professional esteem in this coun- 
try. This gentleman was not in England to 
canvass for himself: but his merits canvassed 
for him! What an honour to the electors and 
elected! 

Vo. 341. 


“ Sir Roger de Coverly going to 











ALLSTON’S AND LESLIE’S PICTURES. 


Church, accompanied by the Spectator, and sur- 
rounded by his Tenants.” (See Spectator, No. 
112.) By C. R. Leslie, a young artist, who is 
an American, and has been, we believe, a pu- 
pil of Mr. West. This picture is a production 
of much genius in the class of real life; and 
it evinces an insight into human nature, which 
is more extraordinary in an artist of only two 
or three and twenty. He possesses so much 
of Addison’s delicate humour and fine sense, 
that, if the Spectator had been a painter, this 
performance would have done honour to his 
pencil. Sir Roger’s face is seen in profile, 
and his figure, nearly in a back view, close to 
the centre of the foreground. He is in the 
pathway advancing to the church-door, which 
is open almost immediately before him. His 
sword, cocked hat, and edging of white fea- 
thers; the flowing black wig; the fashion and 
gold lace of his scarlet coat; the clocks in his 
chocolate-coloured stockings, and his red- 
heeled shoes, mark the days of queen Anne. 
He is patting the curly head of a chubby little 
boy, who stands before him, with his prayer 
book under one arm and his hat under the 
other, not daring to raise his head, although. 
his eyes look timidly up, stealing a bashful 
glance at Sir Roger. His coat is a mourning 
of russet gray, with black buttons, the fashion 
of 1711. His younger sister, a rosy little 
rogue, stands close behind him, looking up at 
the good knight, with her finger on her lip, as 
if re minding him that she, too, has a claim on 
his attention. Behind them, the widow, their 
mother, with her hat held down before her, 
is curtseying with grave propriety to Sir Ro- 
ger; and her youngest little girl, holding the 
skirt of her gown, looks on, with attention, 
at the reception of her brother. ‘These 
figures are lively transcripts of nature, and of 
a respectable order in life. Behind the wi- 
dow, at some little distance, under the shade of 
a huge yew-tree, a rustic is advancing with 
his wife and daughter. On the other side of 
Sir Roger, Addison is in a rich purple coat, 
cocked hat and edging of black feathers, 
flowing wig, and red stockings, with a sword 
by his side, in the fashion of the time. He 
holds the worthy knight under the right arm, 
and is looking complacently at his kind notice 
of the widow’s little family. <A gray-headed 
respectable looking farmer, with his hat in 
his hand, in obeisance to the knight, and 
holding his daughter, a modest, handsome 
young woman, stands near to Addison. A 
clodpole, ina white frock, is close beside him, 
holding his hat awkwardly down before him, 
with one hand spread on his head, gaping at 
the great folks, in clownish apprehension, joy 
and wonder. A decayed old woman, in a 
steeple hat and long dark cloak, resting on 
her stick, and two other females more behind, 
extend this group of the tenants, somewhat 
in an irregular diagonal line towards the bea- 
dle, who stands at the church door in his offi- 
cial dress. Beyond the old farmer and his 
daughter, a woman is endeavouring to show 
her good manners, by preventing a little ur- 
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ehin, her son, from chasing a butterfly with 
his hat. In the right corner, beside a low 
tomb, over which a girl and boy are peeping, 
a fat, frowsy, vulgar woman is busy, settling a 
clumsy bouquet in her bosom. Her face is 
as red as fire, and sweltered with her walk 
in the heat of the day. The ludicrous points 
of her squat figure are humorously set off 
by the full display of her heavy holiday finery 
in all its antiquated purity. A huge low 
crowned straw hat, loaded with a trimming of 
flaming orange ribands, a capacious stomach- 
er braided with similar ornaments, an old bro- 
cade gown, richly flowered, a broad-flounced 
apron, deep ruffles, black gloves, dark red 
stockings, large flat-heeled shoes, and small 
metal buckles, and a head starched up with 
an air of consequential vanity, furnish out 
this admirable comic character. Her son, a 
great broad-faced and red-checked oaf of six- 
teen, in a carter’s frock, with his hat off, 


stands behind-her staring, in stupid silence, at |) 


Sir Roger and Addison. Two women behind 
him terminate the group, and Sir Roger’s 
mansion and domain are seen in the back 
ground, on this side of the picture. 

The artist has treated this subject with 
ereat felicity. The figures are agreeably 
disposed, and there is a fine vein of dramatic 
invention in the characters. Sir Roger and 
Addison are easy, well-bred gentlemen of 
queen Anne’s court. The modest respecta. 
bility of the widow and her children, in their 
class, are as admirably depicted. The old 
farmer and his daughter are, in their degree, 
painted with an unaffected simplicity. The 
fat, red-faced piece of rustic pride, in all her 
clumsy finery, and the two staring clowns, 
form the comic spirit of the piece, and have 
not been excelled, in their kind, even by Ho- 
garth himself. So chaste is the humour of the 
picture, that the great pleasantry of these 
drolls is their absolute truth of nature. ‘The 
incident of the boy and butterfly is appropri- 
ate; and the beadle and remaining figures 
are subordinates, which judiciously fill up the 
piece, and set off the more prominent ac- 
tors. The execution is sound, the colouring 
clear and mellow, the pencilling free but firm, 
the expression well defined, and the heads 
marked with spirit and decision. We con- 
fess we have had some doubts, whether the 
sky and back-ground are sufficiently low in 
tone; but where there is so much excellence, 
we lay little stress on our opinion in this par- 
ticular, 

The president, West, exhibits three pic- 
tures this year. No. 111. “The Resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour,” cleverly designed, and 
painted with much spirit. No. 157. “ The 
Stolen Kiss,” from Guavini’s Pastor Fido. 
No. 357. “ Cesar reading the History of Alex- 
ander’s Exploits,” painted in 1771, and re- 
touched in 1818: and 345. “ Alexander’s 
Confidence in his Physician, Philip, painted 
in 1770, and retouched in 1818. The Stolen 
Kiss had also been painted a number of years, 
and recently retouched. _ : 
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MEDICINAL. 

In agricultural America, almost every 
newspaper introduces some new plant, 
or improvement in the science of farm- 
ing and gardening, to the notice of our 
enterprising and industrious citizens.— 
The “Ruta Baga,” by the celebrated 
Cobbett, and the Chilian wheat, by Mr. 
Bland, certainly promise a rich reward 
to the cultivators of our luxuriant soil. 
Nevertheless, other equally important 
improvements remain yet to be made in 


‘this new world; and since the current 


of commerce sets powerfully against us, 
I would solicit your attention, as your 
useful paper is capable of circulating the 
following information extensively, to the 
cultivation of some of our most impor- 
tant imported medicinal plants. 

The Rheum Palmatum, or Rhubarb, 
is the root and plant which I propose, at 
present, principally to treat of. The 
rhubarb is a native of China and the East 
Indies. Hitherto this valuable and mild 
cathartic, at very considerable expense, 
has been imported into the United States, 
from Turkey, Russia, China, and the 
East Indies. Latterly, this plant, by 
some enterprising and scientific gentle- 
men, was first introduced into America, 
and cultivated in New England, in 1805: 
since that time, it has been cultivated in 
various parts of the United States, rather 
as a curiosity, than an object of utility. 
The first specimen of this root, which I 
saw, was from the garden of a Mr. Ely, 
in Northampton, (Mass.) near 10 years 


ago. There is now growing in Mr. Ben- 


jamin Rose’s garden, in this borough, a 


plant of the above description, which 
thrives luxuriantly. 

The cultivation of rhubarb, deserves 
to be considered an object of high impor- 
tance in the United States: for our cli- 
mate is perfectly congenial to its growth. 
The palmated rhubarb, may be raised 
from the seed sown, either in the spring 
or autumn. This plant requires to be 
kept clear of weeds, during the summer, 
and in the winter to be covered with 
straw or some kind of litter, to prevent 
frosts, &c. Like onions, the small plants 
of rhubarb may be transplanted four or 


five feet apart, the following spring. The 
| best soil for the cultivation of this plant, 
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is a fine light mould, and requires deep 
ploughing, in order to soften and pulve- 
rize the soil; and not unfrequently the 
young plants require to be sheltered from 
the sun, until they may have obtained 
some degree of strength. The seed stalks 
inust be cut off on the withering of the 
leaves, and their roots covered. ‘This 
root requires six or seven year’s growth, 
before its medicinal qualities are per- 


fected. Much care is required in curing 


and preserving the roots for use. ‘They 


lose four-fifths of their weight in drying, 
which process is accomplished in five or 
six maqnths. The usual method of dry- 
ing rhubarb, is to suspend small pieces 
on packthread, sufficiently far apart to 
prevent them from moulding. The foot- 
stalks impart an agreeable acidity, simi- 
lar to that of gooseberries, and are used 
by some in pies and tarts. 

Whilst I am on the subject of rhu- 
barb, permit me to inform the public, 
that recently, in one of my excursions, 
among the Blue Mountains, in this neigh- 


bourhood, I met with an empiric, who | 


gave me what he denominated “ indige- 
nous rhubarb,” which he had transplant- 
ed from the mountains to his garden. 
The leaf of this plant resembles that of 
the English rhubarb: the root was long 
and thick, of a bright yellow colour, and 
slightly bitter taste. ‘The person of whom 
I procured the abeve specimen, informed 
me, that he had used it for some time in 
his practice, and had found that the pro- 
perties of this root were more actively 
cathartic than the imported. I shall 
make further experiment on the medici- 
nal properties of this indigenous rhubarb, 
or what I have taken the liberty of 
naming Rheit Americana, in a future 
number which shall contain the opinion 
of ALscuLaPivs. 


COMET. 
Yale College, July 30, 1819. 


The comet, which was first observed in this | 


place on the 3d of the present month, still 
continues visible, although with greatly dimi- 
nished lustre. Between the 3d and 25th of 
July, at 9 P. M. it had described an arc of 133 
degrees in the heavens, passing obliquely to 
the north-east through the body of the con- 
stellation Lynx. Its geocentric motion has 
gradually diminished till it has become almost 
stationary ; and it will continue in nearly its 
present position till it becomes invisible, at 
least to the naked eye. 








Viewed with telescopes of different magni. 
fying powers, from 30 to 90, it presented no- 
thing but a dull mass of light, gradually dimi- 
nishing from the centre, and perceptible 
through a diameter, (as measured on the 18th 
and 25th) of 2 or 24 minutes. No dark ring, 
as is sometimes observed, was perceived be- 
tween the head and the coma. With as small 
magnifiers as were employed, it was not to be 
expected that the proper body of the comet, 
if there be one, should be discernible. The 
tail, near the head of the comet, appeared 
quite as narrow, and about equally luminous 
with the head. But its breadth soon increased, 
presenting a diverging appearance not unlike 
a faint stream of electricity proceeding from 
a point in the dark; and at the distance of 
from 7 to 9 degrees was lost in the surround- 
ing sky. No bifurcation or curvature of the 
tail was noticed. These remarks must be ap- 
plied to the comet as seen a fortnight ago. 
At present, the head scarcely equals in lustre 
a star of the fifth magnitude, and the tail is 
reduced to the length of one or two degrees. 

From the generally unfavourable state of 
the atmosphere in this place, and the proxi- 
mity of the comet to the horizon, the obser- 
vations which have been made on its position, 
are not as accurate as could be desired, for 
obtaining the elements of the orbit. An at- 
tempt has been made, however, by combining; 
the observations of July 6th, 9th, 13th, 19th, 
and 25th, to obtain the first approximation to 
these elements. The results are the follow- 
ing. 

Perihelion distance, (the mean radius of the 
earth’s orbit being 1.) 0.3416. 

‘Time of passing the perihelion, June 27th, 
8h. P. M. mean time at New Haven. 
Longitude of the perihelion, 285d. 30m. 
Longitude of the ascending node, 272d. 22m. 
Inclination of the orbit to ecliptic, 80d. 53m. 
Motion direct. 

The two principal elements, or the perihe- 
lion distance, and the time of passing the pe- 
rihelion, although obtained by a graphical 
process, (and one, in some respects, diflerent 
from those generally employed,) are believed 
to be about as accurate as the observations 
from which they were deduced. For the sake 
of verification, the five radius vectors and 
their corresponding anomalies, graphically 
obtained, were measured; and with the above 
perihelion distance and epoch, the several 
anomalies and radii were calculated for the 
times of observation. The anomalies thus 
found, differed from those previously mea- 
sured, in nou case (except one, which was 
found to have been erroneously laid down,) 
more than 3 minutes; and an equal degree of 
coincidence was found in the remaining one, 
on carefully repeating the measurement. The 
differences between the radius vectors as mea- 
sured, and as afterwards calculated, scarcely 
exceeded on an average, 1-250th of the whole. 

To an observer in almost any south latitude, 
this comet was visible in the evening, about 
as early as the 12th of May. Its distance from 


the earth was then nearly the same as at pre- 
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sent, (July 30,) that is, not far from 144 mil- 
lions of miles, It was then near the fore leg 
of the Hare. During the month of May, it 
advanced very slowly towards the north-east. 
During the first half of June, its apparent 
motion became much accelerated, and bent 
to the north. It passed by the right leg and 
shoulder of Orion, and must have disappeared 
by the 20th, from its nearness to the sun. On 
the 25th it crossed the ecliptic into north la- 
titude, at which time it was nearly in conjunc- 
tion with the sun. Since that time, its appa- 
rent motion has diminished in a manner ana- 
logous to increase while in southern latitude. 
An arch of the apparent motion, including 40 
degrees south, and 25 north of the sumuner 
solstice, differs not widely from a great cir- 
cle. But beyond these limits the two ends 
are curved; so that the whole arch described, 
as seen in different latitudes, is not unlike the 
long Italic f. When it first came into view in 
this latitude, its distance from the earth was 
nearly seventy-nine millions of miles; it is now 
about twice as great. Its distance from the 
sun was then nearly the same with that of 
Mercury ; it is now about the same with that 
of the earth. Combining these considerations 
with the angular distance of the earth and 
comet at the sun, it is readily inferred, (sup- 
posing the comet to shine by reflected light, 
and from only the illuminated part of the 
disk,) that the quantity of light we now re- 
ceive from it must be more than seven times 
less than when it was first observed. Hence 
its rapid diminution of brightness, from that 
of a star of the first, to one of the sixth mag- 
nitude, is accounted for. The equally rapid 
diminution of its apparent motion, is owing 
partly to its increase of distance, and partly 
to the direction of its real motion, which has 
approached much more nearly to that of the 
visual ray drawn from the earth. 

No analogy is perceivable between the ele- 
ments obtained above, and those belonging to 
the orbit of any known comet. 

[ Vew Haven Journal. 
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Pyroligneous Acid.—Exiract of a let- 
ter from M. C. G. at Paris. 

A discovery of the greatest importance 
engages at this moment the attention of 
the physicians, the chemists, and the go- 
vernment. A person of the name of 
Mange has discovered that the pyrolig- 
neous acid, obtained by the distillation 
of wood, has the property of preventing 
the decomposition and putrefaction of 
animal substances. It is sufficient to 
plunge meat for a few moments into this 
acid, even slightly empyreumatic, to pre- 
serve this meat as long as you may de- 
sire. Cutlets, kidnies, liver, rabbits, 
which were prepared as far back as the 
month of July last, are now as fresh as 


if they had been just procured from the 
market. I have seen carcases washed 
three weeks ago with pyroligneous acid, 
in which there is yet no sign of decom- 
position. Putrefaction not only stops, 
but it even retrogrades. Jakes, exhaling 
infection, cease to do so, as soon as you 
pour into them the purifying acid. You 
may judge how many important applica- 
tions may be made of this process. Na- 
vigation, medicine, unwholesome manu- 
factories, will derive incalculable advan- 
tages from it. ‘This explains why meat, 
merely dried in a stove, does not keep, 
while that which is smoked becomes un- 
alterable. We have here an explanation 
of the theory of the hams of Westpha- 
lia, the beef of Hamburg, of smoked 
tongues, sausages, red herrings, of wood 
smoked to preserve it from worms, &c. 
| Delaware Watchman. 


NATIONAL PHARMACOPGIA. 
Eastern District. 

At a meeting of the Delegates from 
various Medical Societies and Institu- 
tions in the Eastern District of the 
United States, convened on the subject 
of a National Pharmacopeeia, in Boston, 
on the first day of June, 1819—Present 
as Delegates the following gentlemen:— 

From the Medical Society of Wew 
Hampshire—Drs. Reuben D. Mussey, 
Ebenezer Learned, Matthias Spaulding, 
and John P. Batchelder. 

From the Medical Society of Massa- 
chusetts—Drs. John -C. Warren, John 
Gorham, Jacob Bigelow, James Thacher, 
and George C. Shattuck. 

From the Medical Society of Vermont 
—Drs. Erastus Torrey and Selah Grid- 
ley. 


‘From Brown University in Rhode 
Island—Dr. William Ingalls. 





From the Medical Society in Rhode 
| Island—Dr. Solomon Drowne. 

From the Medical Society in Connec- 
ticut—Dr. Eli Ives. 

The Convention made choice of Dr. 
Warren, of Massachusetts, as Chairman 
and Dr. bicr.ow, of do. as Secretary. 

The Delegates being called on to sub- 
mit their plans for a Pharmacopeia, it 
appeared that such a plan was prepared 
the Delegates from Massachusetts, 








by 
but that no other plan was in readiness 
' to be submitted. 
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Whereupon, it was Voted, ‘That the 
Pharmacopeia prepared by the Dele- 
gates from Massachusetts be adopted as 
the ground work of the Pharmacopwia 
of this Convention, and that a Committee 
of one person from each Delegation be 
appointed to suggest any alterations or 
amendments in the same, which are pro- 
per to be made. 

The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a C ommittee for the said pur- 
pose, viz.—Drs. Mussry, Gornam, Tor- 
REY, INGALLS, and Ives. 

The Convention adjourned till six 
o’clock, P. M. to hear the report of their 
Committee. 

Met agreeably to adjournment, at six 
P. M. 

The committee reported in part, and 
had leave to sit again. 

Vorep, That the same committee be 
instructed to report whether it is expe- 
dient for this Convention to send dele- 
gates toa National Convention at Wash- 
ington, and if any, what number. 

“Adjourned to meet when the commit- 
tee should give notice that their report 
was ready. 

June 2. The Cenvention met on being 
notified that their committee was ready to 
report. 

The committee then reported certain 
additions and alterations, which were 
severally acted on by the Convention ; 
after which the following sections of the 
report were adopted. 

1. That the Pharmacopeia of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, as it is 
now revised, be adopted by this Conven- 
tion as their Pharmacopeia; and be pre- 
sented as such to tie General Conven- 
tion to be holden at Washington in Ja- 
nuary next. 

. That the number of delegates sent 
by this Convention to the General Con- 
vention shall be two, and that they shall 
be chosen by ballot. 

The Convention then proceeeded to 
the choice of two delegates to the Gene- 
ral Convention by ballot, and Dr. Ives 
and Dr. BrcELow were chosen. 

It was voted that in case the delegates 
thus chosen should be prevented from 
viving their personal attendance at 
Ww ashington, that they be empowered to 
depute a third person to represent this 
district in the General Convention. 

In order to afford an opportunity for 








all further additions and improvements 
which might be proposed, the delegates 
were authorized to receive communica- 
tions relative to the subject, and to trans- 
mit them to the General Convention. 
Voted, ‘Yo adjourn sine die. 








Patent Metallic Paper; a new disco- 
very.— The ornamental crystallization on 
tinned surfaces, exhibited in many slop 
being confined in its application to ar - 
cles of the japanner’s trade, it became a 


great desideratum to have a similar re- 


sult elicited on a substance, which, tke 
paper, could easily be employed in <ov- 
ering articles of almost any description. 

The metallic paper which is sow of- 
fered to the public, is the produce of a 
new discovery made by M. J. Branelle, 
Esq. F. R. 8. &c. 

The matchless beauty of the substance, 
the characte ‘and variety of itscrystalliza- 
tion, exceed in effect and brilliancy what 
has yet been obtained on tin plates, over 
which it possesses an additional advan- 
tage in the dimensions of the sheets, 
which can be made as large as four feet 


_by twenty inches. 


It has already met with a most favoura- 
ble reception on the continent, where it 
is likely to open a new channel for Brie 
tish industry. The report made before 
the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. in Paris, on the 10th of Febru- 
ary last, is evidence of the opinion enter- 
tained there of this discov ery as an arti- 


' cle of trade. 


The report states as follows: “Tin is 
one of the metals which experiences the 
least alteration from the air; the proofs 
of which are to be seen in the remains of 
old tapestry, which were mostly prepared 
with leaves of tin varnished. 

“We may therefore expect that, when 
well varnished, the metallic paper may 
be employed with great success. We 
doubt not that the trade will most readi- 
ly encourage its application, considering 
the facility with which it may be pasted 
or laid down ; arid we anticipate, that it 
will have numerous as well as pleasing 
applications. 

“We accordingly propose testifying to 
M. Vallet, who has brought the specimens 
which have been laid before us, the live- 
ly interest we take in the success of M. 
Brunelle’s discovery, the megit and advan- 
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tage, of which we further propose to con- 
vey to the public through the medium of 
our bulletins.” 

This metallic paper is now used by 
skilful artists with great success in deco- 
rating apartments and furniture. R. Ac- 
KERMANN, at his Repository of Arts, has 
introduced it with great taste into a va- 
riety of fancy work, where it displays an 
uncommonly novel and rich appearance. 
It is sold, in various shades, in sheets of 
the following sizes and prices: large 23 
by 19 inches 6s.; small, 19by 114 inches 
$s.—Nothing but a strong paste made of 
sood flour is required to fasten it to 
wood, paper, &c. &c.—Ackermann’s Re- 
pository. ; 


Se 
—— 


Gibraltar, June 12. 

Plague.—aA notice to the public, drawn 
up by Dr. Serafin Sola, a Spanish physi- 
cian, residing in the Morocco dominions, 
and transmitted to the Spanish govern- 
ment by their consul general in that 
country, was published in the Madrid 
Gazette of the ist inst. On the autho- 
rity of Mr. Baldwin, who filled the situa- 
tion of British consul at Alexandria, at 
a period when one million of persons 
were carried off by the plague in Upper 
and Lower Egypt—on that of baron 
Desgenettes, principal physician to the 
French army in that country in 1798— 
and on that of Father Pavia, who had 
been director of the hospital at Smyrna 
for seven and twenty years—but chiefly 
relying on the fact, that, both at Tunis, 
during the plague with which that city 
was visited in the years 1785 and 1797, 
and now at Tangiers, since the breaking 
out of the contagion, dealers in oil, but- 
ter, hams, &c. whose hands and clothes 
are impregnated with these substances, 
have not caught the disease, although it 
had spread among their families—Dr. 
Serafin recommends rubbing the body 
with olive oil, as the best preservative 
against the plague, when there is a ne- 
cessity to come into contact with the in- 
fected. The Spanish physician further 
recommends oil as the most effectual re- 
medy hitherto discovered for the cure of 
the same disease, and advises it to be 
drank lukewarm, in two doses of eight 
ounces each, within the first twenty-four 
hours after the attack, and, on the fol- 
lowing davs, to be rubbed on the body, 
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with various precautions pointed out in 
the notice. 


Potatoes may be kept good the whole 
year, by dipping them in hot water as 
the Scots preserve eggs, by killing the 
living principle; and as the germ is 
so near the skin, it would not hurt the 
potatoe. One or two minutes, at most, 
would be sufficient; in an hour or two, 
in an open worked basket, a ton might 
be cured. ‘This would be useful in pro- 
viding ship stores. The trial is easily 
made. [ Am. Farmer. 


+ LATHROP’S MISCELLANIES. 


John Lathrop, Esq. late of the town of Boston, but now 
residing in Washington, has issued proposals for publish- 
ing a volume of Miscellanies, in prose and verse, compvis- 
ing essays and poems on subjects philosophical, literary, 
moral, and patriotic. The volume will also contain 
sketches of life, society and manners in India, taken by 
the author, during a residence of ten years in that inter- 
esting part of the globe. From an intimate acquaintance 
and daily intercourse with the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, “ the 
star in the east,” and that Jearned orientalist, Dr. John 
Gilchrist, professor of Hindo literature in Wellesley Col- 


| lege, as wellas from his own actual experience and obser- 


vation, the author has obtained much information, which 
wiil render, he hopes, this part of his performance enter- 
taining, useful, and instructive. 





AMERICAN ATLAS. 


In the 12th No, of the Academician we inserted a no- 
tice of the new American Atlas, then in progress, by Tan- 
ner, Vallance, Kearney & Co, Philadelphia. We have the 
pleasure to inform the public, that we have seen and ex- 
amined the two first numbers of that really meritorious 
work. These two numbers contain the — of the world, 
Merecator’s projection, one sheet; map of Europe, one 
sheet ; map of South America, two sheets; map of the 
state of New York, one sheet ; map of the states of Ohio 
and Indiana united, one sheet ; a map of the two Ameri- 
cas, one sheet ; and map of Asia, one sheet, 

In point of correctness of material, elegance of execu- 
tion, and neatness of the merely mechanical formation of 
these maps, we consider ourselves justifiable, in pro- 
nouncing the work, an honour to the present state of sci 
ence and art existing in our country. We also inform the 
public, that the projection is entirely, and the material, 
generally, original. This work will, when completed, 
form a landmark in the geography of the United States, 
and enable future authors to trace with precision, the 
progressive knowledge of a country whose importance 
advances with unequailed rapidity. In noticing this 
Atlas, we are only influenced by a desire of bringing its 
existence into recoliection ; its own merits will ensure it 
the patronage of every man, whose literary taste can ap- 

reciate its value, and whose pecuniary means may ena- 

le him to aid the efforts of men, whose exertions are en- 
riching the intelectual stores of their country. With the 
respectability of its authors we are acquainted ; and with 
the great pains taken, and expense incurred by them, to 
procure recent and accurate material, we are also ac- 
quainted ; and can say, that, the work is, as far as the 
United States are concerned, by far the best extant, If 
its future numbers answer to what is already done ; and 
we have full confidence that such will be their execution, 
we do not hesitate to say, that its possession will be an ac- 
quisition to the public. 

We conclude this notice, by wishing the authors, and 
publishers, of the American Atlas success, and we are in- 
finenced in our wishes, by a conviction that the authors, 
and work, will deserve success, and will amply repay 
such patronage as mav be given by an enlightened 
public. { Arademiciar 
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Poetry. 


[From the Pittsburg Gazette.] 








Ah, who would consent through this wide 
world to roam, 
With the canker of doubt and distrust in 
his breast, 
if it was not that heav’n had pointed a home, 
Where the pilgrim may soothe all his sor- 
rows to rest. 


Dark, dark is the path—ever winding the way, 
And thorny et cold is the ground that we 
tread ; 
But still through the darkness there glim- 
mers a ray, 
To arrest smiling Hope, ere the cherub has 
fled. 


The orbs that allure us are many and bright, 
But briefly they shine, and deceitful they 
glare ; 
Like the lightning’s red flash that illumines 
the night, 
But to show the dark tempest that rides on 
the air; 


One only is true—’tis the bright star of love, 

That lights us to virtue wherever we roam, 
And brings us at last to that refuge above, 

Which is love’s last retreat, and is virtue’s 
blest home! O. 


Se 
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ODE IN PRAISE OF TRIMMING. 


Happy the man, in times like these, 

Who trims his sail to every breeze— 
To every gale still veering ; 

Who, to promote his private ends, 

Won’t scruple to desert his friends— 
Still by his interest steering. 


0! could I trim with trimming men, 
I'd turn, and turn, and turn again— 
With ev’ry change still trimming : 
Like Bray’s fam’d vicar, I would ride 
For ever with the strongest side, 
Still with the current swimming. 


And should intrusive conscience still, 

In secret goadings thwart the will— 
Like him, I'd bravely doff it ; 

Leave fame and honour far behind, 

Though dear to every noble mind— 
And barter all for profit, 


What’s honour’s proud and crusty creed, 
To him who stands of cash in need— 
Or him in search of place ? 
What’s independence to a mind 
To wise servility inclin’d 
And fearless of disgrace ? 


What virtue dwells in empty fame ? 
And what’s the value of a name— 
To any but a novice? 
What’s reputation—friendship—pride, 
Compar’d with fortune’s flowing tide— 
With party, power, and office ? 
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The pliant, patriot, tramming tribe, 
Who wisely take the official bribe, 
To better their condition, 
Now, sweeping ’fore the pop’lar gale, 
All former friends and creeds assail, 
And curse the opposition. 
[Lexington Reporter. 





MARRIED. 


On the 4th inst. by the Right Rey. Bishop White, Mr. 
Thomas W. Smith, merchant, to Miss Elizabeth W. 
Ryerss, both of this city. 


DIED. 


On the 5th inst. was drowned, near the navy yard, John 
William Purcel!, Esq. 

—— at the quarantine station, Capt. ‘thomas Moore, 
quarantine master of the port of Phi'ade!phia. 

—— at Washington city, in the 52d year of his age, Dr. 
James H, Biake, register of wills for Washington county, 
and for several years mayor or the city. 

On the 6th inst. in the 17th year of her are, Miss Mary 
Darrach, youngest daughter of Mrs. E.iza B. Darrach. 

On the 8th inst. John A. Shaw, licutenant of the United 
States’ army. 

On the 9th inst. in the 37th year of his age, George Mor- 
rison, merchant, of this city. 

On the 11th inst. Capt. James Reed, U. S. army, com- 
mandant of Fort Mifflin. 

On Tuesday evening, August 6th, at Flushing, (Long 
Istand,) John Murray, jr. of the city of New York. The 
following is a short, but deserved tribute to the excellent 
character of the deceased :—* John Murray, jr. whose iife 
has been extended to a period much beyond the common 
allotment, is at length called from his earthly pilgrimage 
to his heavenly home, Our citizens who have known his 
usefulness in the various establishments of private chari- 
ties, in almost all of which he was a director, and those 
who have received his counsel and advice in times of mer- 
eantile difficulty and trial, will meet a loss not soon to be 
repiaced, Benevolent, kind and affectionate to all those 
about him, he was constantly their adviser and benefac- 
tor, Without bigotry in bis religious tenets, (as a member 
of the society of Friends) he hailed every Christian as a 
brother, every man as a friend. The peop'e of colour will 
long remember his usefulness in protecting them from 
the grasp of wretches who would deprive them of the 
blessings of freedom or home; and his incessant endea- 
vours to ameliorate their unfortunate condition in the 
plan of universal emancipation. Blessed with abundance 
in basket and in store, he yee through life an exampie 
to those who think that riches constitute earthly grandeur 
and consequence. But his grandeur and consequence 
was to be found in his unostentatious appearance, and in 
his works of mercy and labours of love. ‘The person who 
traces these lines, and who has often seen his acts of kind- 
ness, deems this but an humble description of his valuable 
and useful life. Reader, when these lines meet your view, 
think of the value of religion and character—** Go thou 
and do Jikewise.”’ 

At Nice, in France, in the thirty-third year of his age. 


| Thomas ges 5 of Liverpool, a merchaut, eminent for 


the vigour and activity of his mind, and a gentleman es- 
teemed for the urbanity and generosity of his deportment. 
He was a partner in the house of Cropper, Benson & Co, 
and a member of the society of Friends, 
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